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So they went together. It was tlio last exhibition of the
Academy in Trafalgar Square. The portrait in question
was in the large room, and hung on the e}re line; so, as the
throng about it was great, it was not easy immediately to
inspect it. But one or two R.A.s who were gliding about,
and who looked upon the noble patron of art as a sort of
divinity, insensibly controlled the crowd, and secured for
their friend and his companion the opportunity which they
desired.

I It is the finest thing since the portrait of the Cenci,'
said the noble patron.

The painter had represented Miss Arundel in her robe of
a sister of mercy, but with uncovered head. A wallet was
at her side, and she held a crucifix. Her beautiful eyes,
full of mystic devotion, met those of the spectator with a
fascinating power that kept many spell-bound. In the
background of the picture was a masterly glimpse of the
papal gardens and the wondrous dome.

'That must be a great woman,' said the noble patron
of art.

Lothair nodded assent in silence.

The crowd about the picture seemed breathless and awe-
"struck. There were many women, and in some eyes there
were tears.

I1 shall go home,' said one of the spectators; ' I do not
wish to see anything else.'

4 That is religion,' murmured her companion. ' They may
say what they like, but it would be well for us if we were
all like her.'

It was a short half hour by the railroad to Yauxe, and
the station was close to the park gates. The sun was in its
last hour when Lothair arrived, but he was captivated by
the beauty of the scone, which he had never witnessed in
its summer splendour. The rich foliage of the great
asozmes, the -immense oaks that stood alone, the doer